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Primitive Warfare among the Natives oe Western Alaska. — Be- 
fore the coming of the Russians, the natives of the Kadiak, Shumagin, and 
Unalaska Islands were at war with one another. Between the Kadiaks and 
the inhabitants of the two other groups there existed a very bitter feeling of 
hatred, which has not yet died out entirely. In the early Russian times several 
white men brought a party of Unalaskans to hunt at Kadiak ; but at sight of 
them the natives of that island became so indignant and enraged that it was 
thought best not to land the imported hunters. 

The way the war was carried on may be seen from the accounts of the 
fights here presented. Bows and arrows (now rarely seen among the Aleuts of 
the Shumagin and Unalaska Islands), spears, and knives were the weapons 
employed. Open fighting was avoided as much as possible. There were 
many causes for war. the chief being booty and women. Judging from the 
accounts here given one might be led to believe that victory was always on 
the side of Unga. Such was probably not the case, since it is well known that 
the Kadiaks are more warlike than their opponents west of them. All these 
stories were told to the writer at Unga by the people of that region ; and they 
probably did not think it worth while to tell of their defeats, although, when 
hard pressed, they did admit that occasionally they were defeated, but they 
could not recollect the details. 

Unga versus Kadiak. — When the men went hunting, those who remained 
in the village kept a lookout for enemies. As it often happens, the guard be- 
came careless, especially toward the time of the home-coming of the hunters. 
On one of these nights a party of Kadiak warriors surprised a village on Unga, 
killing some of the people, and taking the pretty women captive. Learning 
that the Unga men were expected back almost any minute, the Kadiak 
fighters lost no time in departing with their prizes for home. By evening they 
came as far as Korovinsky Island, and there camped. 

In the mean time the Unga hunters returned, and, on learning the state of 
affairs, started in pursuit, barely catching sight of the enemy. Landing on 
another part of Korovinsky Island, the Unga hunters hauled up their boats 
and cautiously went to the encampment of the Kadiaks, whom they found 
singing, dancing, and making love to their captives. When the victors finally 
fell asleep, the Unga men sneaked to the beach and cut big gashes in the 
bottoms of the Kadiak bidarkas. At the break of day they gave their war-cry, 
arousing the sleepy Kadiak braves, who fled helpless to their boats, and were 
allowed to escape. When they had gone a short distance, and were yet in sight 
of land, the bidarkas, filled with water, began to sink, taking the warriors 
with them. Some time later the Unga men went to the defenceless village 
from which their enemies had come, and destroyed it, sparing the young 
women only. 

Cross Island. — Cross Island is a high grass-covered rock of about one 
hundred yards in circumference, and not much more than seventy-five feet 
off the eastern side of Unga Island. At the present time it is visited by the 
Aleuts for the purpose of gathering sea-gull eggs, but formerly they went there 
for refuge. Whenever the men left Unga for a hunting or warring expedition, 
and there was danger of attack, the women, children, and other non-com- 
batants would betake themselves to the top of the island. This rock stands 
straight out of the water, and the only way to reach the top is by a difficult and 
dangerous climb. Provided with food, and rocks for repelling the enemy, the 
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besiegers could hold out for a short time at least. The great drawback to the 
island is its lack of fresh water, necessitating a trip to Unga. 

One time when the Unga hunters were away, those on watch espied a fleet 
of bidarkas coming from Unalaska. Immediately the alarm was given, and 
the whole population of the village hastened to Cross Island for safety. There 
they were found by the Unalaskans, who realized that it would not be easy to 
take the place by storm, and therefore concluded to wait until those on the 
rock were out of water, when they would be compelled to surrender. These 
tactics, however, failed ; for one old man who was on Cross Island would, 
during the night, be lowered to the water by the women by means of ropes, 
and then, quietly swimming over to Unga, would fetch back one or more seal- 
bladders filled with water. Each day the Unalaskans asked the women to give 
themselves up and come ashore for fresh water. In reply the besieged opened 
one of their water-bags and wasted its contents, to show that they had water 
to spare and to mock those on shore. 

Several days passed in this manner until the Unalaskans, losing patience 
and fearing the return of the Unga men, resolved to take the place by assault. 
From driftwood they formed shields to protect their heads from the rocks, and 
crossed over to the island. The old man of whom mention was made, when he 
saw what was going on, left instructions with the women how to meet the 
attack ; while he went over to Unga, taking with him, concealed under his 
parka, a bow and arrows and other weapons. The Unalaskans were too busy 
to pay any attention to him, except to tell him that they would look after him 
on their return. 

Notwithstanding their shields, many of those who attempted to reach the 
top were injured by the rocks thrown on them. As they were nearing their 
goal, the women and children rolled heavy stones in their path, knocking the 
men off their feet to the rocks below. The attack was a failure. Those who 
were uninjured and able started back for the Unga shore to their boats. But 
this the old man prevented by shooting at them his bows and arrows, killing 
some, and keeping the others out in the water until they were drowned. In this 
way the whole party of Unalaskans were killed. 

Pirate Cove. — Pirate Cove, on Popof Island, although one of the smallest, 
is probably the safest harbor in the Shumagin Islands. It was so named by 
white men on account of the large quantities of human bones found there. 
Before the coming of the Russians, its banks were inhabited by a numerous 
and warlike people. The speed of their boats, their skill in fighting, and their 
cruelty, made them the terror of the surrounding villages, particularly those 
of the mainland. Woe to the bidarka which came within their reach ! They 
did not always wait for the enemy to come to them, but would attack him at 
his home, killing the men and taking the women prisoners. They did not come 
out of these fights uninjured, yet, on the whole, they had the better of it. Their 
arrogance and cruelty increased with their success, and the people of the 
neighboring villages determined to unite in self-defence. 

As usually happens in such cases, their victories made the Pirate Cove 
Aleuts careless and less cautious. One night a large party of warriors, chiefly 
from what is now known as Chicago Bay, surprised the village while the in- 
mates were asleep in their huts, and surrounded each barabara without a 
struggle. Those who tried to get out through the hole in the roof were knocked 
in the head and forced back. Gathering dry grass and setting it on fire, the 
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warriors from Chicago shoved it into the hut through the only opening at the 
top, covering it up, of course, to prevent the smoke from escaping. This was 
kept up until those inside were smothered to death. 

Having accomplished their deadly deed, the warriors went back to their 
homes, leaving the Pirate Cove village as they found it, outwardly at least. 
Time passed. The barabaras caved in, burying the dead, and flowers appeared 
over their graves, and little was left to tell of that tragic event. But one day 
some white men, looking for a sheltered spot to erect a fishing and trading 
station, selected this harbor. When they began to dig a foundation, they 
unearthed bones, stone lamps, and other objects of an Aleut household, and, 
not knowing the history of the former village, concluded that the site must 
have been the home of pirates. 

A Bering Island Tragedy. 1 — A number of Aleuts have assured the writer 
that the account of the sad events related below actually took place. They 
say that one time there was a chief on Copper Island who had two wives, — 
one young, and the other old. They occupied one half of a large barabara; 
and in the other half the chief kept all the village girls over twelve years of 
age, marrying them off from time to time as it seemed good to him. This 
jealous guardianship of the girls was a purely autocratic act on the part of the 
chief, and was greatly resented, particularly by the people of other villages, 
who often came here to seek wives. 

One time a man from Bering Island came to Copper Island and persuaded 
the chief to let him have one of the girls for a wife. Having obtained his con- 
sent, the couple were married, and went to the home of the groom to live. 
There she fell in love with a man from one of the Rat Islands, who visited her 
from time to time. Her passion for him was so great that she determined to rid 
herself of her husband so that she might be free to marry the Rat Island man, 
taking it for granted that he would wish it. She watched her opportunity; and 
when her plans were laid, she suggested to her husband one day that they go 
out to pick berries. Not suspecting any harm, he followed her to a spot not 
often visited by the other inhabitants of the village. When they had gathered 
all the berries they needed and had sat down to rest, she lovingly drew his 
head on her lap. She played with him, stroked his face, combed his hair, and 
finally succeeded in lulling him to sleep. Then, drawing a knife from her 
parka, she cut his head off and hung it on a bush, while the body she cast into 
a stagnant pool. 

When she came home, and her mother-in-law asked her about her husband, 
she said that he had left her to go for a walk. A coupleof days later a searching- 
party was organized, but it sought in vain. The villagers at last concluded that 
the man had lost his way among the hillocks and perished. This sad news 
reached Rat Island; and the lover, suspecting the true cause of the man's dis- 
appearance, and fearing to put himself in the woman's power, would not go 
near Bering Island. Seeing that he did not come, the woman began to realize 
that she had lost both her husband and her lover. This drove her nearly wild ; 
and the people, observing her in that sad condition, attributed it as grief over 
the disappearance of her husband. Everyone admired her devotion, pitied her, 
and offered to do what they could for her; so that when she asked to be taken 
back to Copper Island, her request was granted in the hope that she would 
there find consolation. 

1 This story throws light on the character and customs of the Aleuts. 
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She had not been long at home when the Copper-Islanders decided to give 
a "play," as was the custom. To this celebration the people of Bering and 
Rat Islands were invited. These plays were held in a large barabara built 
for this particular purpose. When all were assembled, the villages took turns 
in dancing and singing. As a rule, the songs were improvised on the spur of the 
moment, and consisted chiefly of a sing-song recital, illustrated by gestures, 
of the important happenings in that particular village since the last "play." 
The Bering-Islanders sang of the loss of their man, and the sorrow it caused 
to his relatives, especially his wife. She was present and listened ; and when 
she could restrain herself no longer, she, loosening her hair, rushed into the 
middle of the hall, and began to sing. With the help of her gestures, she sang 
and acted the whole tragic drama, — the invitation, the berry-picking, the 
murder, the disposition of the corpse, — leaving out nothing, and concluding 
by giving the reasons for the deed and her bitter disappointment. 

The chiefs at once sent several men to Bering Island, who returned with 
the head of the murdered man, found where she had described. Her guilt 
being certain, the married men and women gathered again in the dance-hall 
to deal with the murderess. The head was placed in the centre, and around 
it the guilty woman danced, sang, and acted her degenerate story from begin- 
ning to end. When she had finished, the men undressed her completely, and 
tied her to a post near to the dead head, which faced her. Then they began to 
kill her slowly, first cutting off her breasts; and in the same deliberate and 
cruel manner they proceeded to cut off other parts of the body, especially the 
more sensitive. Every piece of flesh cut off was placed on the head of the 
man. It is said that she lived even after her intestines were removed, and until 
her heart was touched. While she was being unmercifully butchered, not a 
tear or complaint escaped her. So long as she could sing, she was heard to 
say, "I killed him for my lover. I lost both of them. Do what you please 
with me." 

F. A. Golder. 

Boston, Mass. 

Papago Coyote Tales. — The following Coyote tales were told by Juan 
Dolores. 

Coyote. — Tsi'iho came out after the Flood before Coyote, and is therefore 
the older brother of Coyote and the people. When Coyote was young, the peo- 
ple grew jealous of him and tried to kill him. In consequence he went through 
many dangers, suffered heat and cold, hunger and thirst, but finally married. 
He then retired from activity and took up his abode in a beautiful spot in the 
east. His experiences and escapes gave Coyote wisdom and knowledge, and 
many people came to him for advice and information about the future. From 
these people he received presents when they profited from his instruction. 
Thus he lived at ease with his wife and son. 

This son Coyote brought up carefully, attempting to prepare him for the 
difficulties of his life. But the young Coyote never grew wise or brave, nor was 
he a good hunter. His only good features were that he was handsome and a 
good runner. But he thought himself wise, refused to listen to his father any 
longer, and would not believe what the people told who visited his father. Life 
soon became too commonplace for him, and he decided to visit the four 
corners of the earth. 



